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service who were not Rebels, was brought forward by
Seward. I stated that my opinion had undergone no change,
but that I should, of course, although it might be humili-
ating to American officers, conform to the decision of the
President and Cabinet. If, however, we yielded to the
discourtesy, we should, besides doing an act tending to
demoralize our Navy, be setting a bad precedent.

Stanton again repeated that his feelings and sympathies
were with me, but as it was an international question, he
should defer to the Secretary of State. Browning gave up
the question without understanding it and was very-
earnest for Peru. Under the circumstances and with the
united opinion against me, the President thought Dahl-
gren had better give up the point. I am, therefore, to in-
form him that the President has directed that Paragraph
96 of Navy Regulations, which I had authorized him to
waive, would be hereafter observed by the South Pacific
Squadron.

A long discussion followed between Stanton and
Browning, growing out of the attempts of the military
to interfere in Indian affairs. Browning claims that the
agents, if respected and not interfered with by the army
officers, will save us from an Indian war. Stanton thinks
army officers are better judges as to the treatment of the
Indians than the traders and agents. He protests against
their selling arms and ammunition to the Indians. Brown-
ing says it is necessary for their existence that they should
have firearms.

My views were and are with Browning. With firearms
I believe the Indians are less furious than with bow and
arrow and tomahawk. The attempt to prevent them from
having arms they would naturally consider unfriendly
and hostile.

Stanton attempts to fortify himself behind Grant.

March 20, Wednesday. In an interview with the Pre-
sident, after disposing of other matters, I read to him a